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PREFACE 



The Bureau of Labor Statistics has prepared this bulletin on construction manpower problems based on a 
study of available data, both published and unpublished. Available data concerning employment and unemploy- 
ment, wages, and annual earnings, and mobility of workers in construction are seldom collected, analyzed, and 
reported in a single study. The purpose of this bulletin is to increase understanding about the problems confronting 
the industry, to present a basis for developing new policies and programs, and to encourage additional research 
in the field. 

Statistical data were drawn from a variety of sources for this report. The Bureau of Labor Statistics estab- 
lishment and household surveys provided the data on employment and unemployment — some of which have not 
been presented before. To get a more intimate look at the manpower problems confronting the construction in- 
dustry, data covering various construction occupations were obtained from the records of private health, welfare, 
and pension funds and from the records of the Social Security Administration. To study the relation between 
weather conditions and fluctuations in employment, data were obtained from the records of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. These data are presented for one city in this report to illustrate what type of information can be devel- 
oped from these records. To better understand seasonality in construction studying the weather data for a greater 
number of cities may prove advantageous, since construction is local in nature. 

Additional data from the records of the Social Security Administration were not received in time to be in- 
cluded in this report, but will be released later. These data will provide additional information about the pattern 
of geographic and industrial mobility of construction workers. 

Seasonality and Manpower in Construction was prepared in cooperation with the Construction Industry Joint 
Conference (CIJCL Professor John T. Dunlop, of Harvard University, former Impartial Chairman of the CIJC, as- 
sisted the Bureau in acquiring data from private health, welfare and pension funds for this study. The study was 
prepared in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Manpower and Employment Statistics by Joe L. Russell with 
assistance from Professor Daniel Quinn Mills of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Michael J. Pilot and 
David P. Lafayette of the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Occupational Outlook. 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 



Construction manpower problems have perplexed national policy makers for years. Unemployment rates 
for construction workers are relatively high. From 1960 to 1968, for example, the unemployment rate for private 
wage and salary workers in construction averaged 1 1.1 percent, compared with a rate of 5.2 percent for all private 
wage and salary workers. Even at its seasonal low the unemployment rate for the industry usually is much higher 
than the rate for other industries. Paradoxically, each summer brings complaints of labor shortages from contrac- 
tors, and the volume of complaints increases as the pace of aggregate economic activity quickens. A surplus of 
contruction manpower often exists in one locality, while a shortage is apparent in another. Unlike a manufactur- 
ing concern that can locate in an area with available manpower, a contractor must either bring his workers to the 
building site or find new workers in the area. Shortages of construction labor often are found in an area where 
there have been relatively few opportunities for these workers in the recent past. When construction activity de- 
creases in a locality, construction workers move to other localities or take jobs in other local industries. 

Collective agreements in construction are said to be pacesetters for wage settlements throughout the country. 
Arguments for an hourly wage differential for construction workers are based on the fact that construction workers 
generally experience higher rates of unemployment than workers in most other industries. These high rates of un- 
employment are due to the seasonal nature of the work and other characteristics of the industry. The regional 
mobility required of construction workers presents an additional hardship to the industry’s labor force. The argu- 
ment is that the wage differential is necessary to insure that a construction labor force will be a/ailable with the 
right skills at the right time and in the right place. 

Construction plays a vital role in the American economy: 

— Construction activity, including maintenance and repair activity, made up nearly 14 percent of gross na- 
tional product in 1968. 

— Construction represents at least two-thirds of the market for five industries and at least one-sixth of the 
market for 12 additional industries. 

— In the post-World War II period, construction as a portion of GNP has declined slowly. 

— Public construction activity has grown faster than private construction activity. 

The following information points out the size and changing composition of construction employment. 

Annual average employment in construction was 4.6 million in 1968, more than 25 percent above the level of 3.6 
million in 1950. After rising rapidly in the early 1950’s, employment has remained on a narrow plateau between 
1964 and 1968 (4.5 and 4.6 million). 

— Private wage and salary workers have remained at about 70 percent of total employment in construction 
since 1950. 

— Government workers as a proportion of total construction employment increased between 1950 and 1968 
from 10 to 13 percent, while the proportion of self-employed and unpaid family workers fell from 20 to 
15 percent. 



— Woman, primarily office workers, make ip a very small but stable proportion of employment in 
construction — about 5 percent- 

— Blue-collar workers (craftsmen, operatives, and laborers) account for about four-fifths of construction 
employment. Operatives as a proportion of total employment have increased slightly, and laborers 
have declined. 

— The median age of male employees in construction was approximately the same as for all employed 
male workers in 1960 — 40.8 and 40.6, respectively. Seven of eleven building trades for which compar- 
able data were available experienced an increase in median age between 1950 and 1960, while the median 
age for all workers remained virtually unchanged. 

— Of all workers employed in contract construction, almost one-half are employed by special trades contrac- 
tors, about one-third by building construction general contractors, and the remainder by heavy construction 
general contractors. 

— The proportion of employment in contract construction accounted for by heavy and special trades contractors 
grew between 1947 and 1968 from almost 62 to nearly 70 percent, while the proportion employed by general 
building trades contractors fell from about 38 to 30 percent. 

— The proportion of employment in contract construction in the Northeastern and North Central States has 
declined steadily, while the proportion has grown in the Southern and far Western States. In 1939, about 57 
percent of employment (measured by annual average) was located in States north of the Mason-Dixon line 
and east of the Mountain States; by 1968, the proportion had dropped to 49 percent. During the same period, 
employment in the South Atlantic States (notably Florida) increased from 15.3 percent of the national total 
to 17.8 percent. Employment in the Mountain and Pacific States rose from 12.5 to 15.9 percent. These 
shifts are similar to those of the population shifts during the same period. 

— The majority of construction Firms are small. About 55 percent of the firms in contract construction have 
three or fewer employees, only about 3 percent have 50 employees or more. 

The unemployment rate for the construction work force is normally the highest of any major industry division: 

— Although the unemployment rate for construction dropped in the 1960’s, it averaged 6.9 percent in 1968, 
nearly twice the rate for all nonagricultural industries. 

— In 1968, 24 percent of the workers in construction experienced some unemployment, in comparison with 13 
percent of the workers in manufacturing and 12 percent in nonagricultural industries as a whole. 

— Construction workers are more likely to experience repeated spells of unemployment than workers in other 
industries. A 3-time higher proportion of construction workers had two spells or more of unemployment in 
1968 than nonagricultural workers in general. 

— The rate of work losses lasting 15 weeks or more was about 2% times as great in construction as in manufac- 
turing in 1968. 

— The male teenage (16-19 year-olds) unemployment rate is higher .in construction than in all industries as a 
group. In the summer of 1968, the unemployment rate for male teenagers in construction was 10.6 per- 
cent, compared with 8.5 percent for such workers in all other industries. 

However, the contribution of teenagers to the construction unemployment rate is often less than in other in- 
dustries, even during the summer months. In the summer of 1968, 4.6 percent of the male construction work 
force was unemployed; excluding teenagers, the rate was 3.9 percent. For the same period, the unemploy- 
ment rate for all other industries as a group was 2.7 percent; 2.2 percent without teenagers. 
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— Workers other than white (primarily Negro 's) experience significantly higher unemployment rates in con- 
struction. This is mainly because Negroes ihat experience a high unemployment rate are concentrated in 
the lowskill jobs. 

— Laborers face the most serious unemployment problem in construction, as in other industries, and they make 
up a higher proportion of employment in construction than in any other major industry. In 1968, for example, 
the unemployment rate for construction laborers was 1 1 .4 percent, compared with 5.6 percent for all males 
in c* istruction. 

The unemployment problem in construction is aggravated by continuing shifts in the composition and the geo- 
graphic location of construction activity. 

— When residential construction activity declines, for example, workers in certain occupations are released in 
large numbers but many of them have difficulty obtaining work in non residential construction. On the other 
hand, for some occupations, enough workers may not be released to meet growing requirements in nonresi- 
dential construction, largely because of the different occupational patterns in residential compared with non- 
residential construction activity. This difference contributes, along with changing levels of construction 
activity, to the coexistence of geograp'dc pockets of unemployment and labor shortages. 

An climated one-third or more of total unemployment in construction during a year can be considered seasonal 
unemployment. 

— Unemployment in construction will not be eliminated by eliminating seasonal unemployment mainly because 
of the work time lost by workers as one job ends and another begins. 

Seasonal fluctuations of both unemployment and employment in construction are large. 

— Employment increases about 30 percent from winter lows to summer highs, while unemployment typically de- 
clines 50 percent or more. In 1965, a year of rising construction activity, wage and salary employment rose by 
1 million (from 3.3 to 4.3 million) between February and August, while unemployment dropped from about 
650,000 to 250,000. 

Seasonal fluctuations are a major characteristic of contract construction employment. 

— In the 1960 5 s, employment of workers in contract construction (private wage and salary workers only) has 
averaged about 30 percent higher in August (the month of highest employment) than in February (the month 
of lowest employment). 

— Annual average employment in contract construction has varied relatively little compared with seasonal em- 
ployment fluctuations. The year-to-year change in contract construction employment has not exceeded 5 
percent since 1960. 

— Seasonal employment fluctuations vary considerably by type of contractor. It is greatest for iiighway and 
street contractors, least for special trades contractors. 

-The extent of seasonal fluctuations in employment tend to be less in large construction firms than in small 
Firms. It also varies by type of construction and geographic location. This pattern has shown little or no 
change since 1960. 

-Construction laborers experience a greater degree of seasonal unemployment than craftsmen. Unemployment 
rates for construction laborers are much higher than for craftsmen in winter and decline at a slower rate through 
the spring and summer. To a very large degree, construction unemployment in the peak building period is a 
problem of the unskilled. 
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— The unemployment rate for Negroes generally has exhibited a lesser seasonal swing than that for whites, 
because they are concentrated mainly in occupations such as laborers, that have high unemployment rates 
thorughout the year. 

— The amplitude of the seasonal swing in employment is generally less in the South and West, presumably because 
of less severe weather conditions. However, construction workers in the South and West appear to have a 
weaker attachment to the industry in the course of a year — a greater tendency to work in construction less 
than four quarters — than those located in other areas of the country. 

— A substantial reduction in seasonal employment took place prior to World War II. In 1929, the range ir. con- 
tract construction employment between February and August as a percent of annual average employment in the 
industry was about 55 percentage points. By 1939 and 1940, this range had declined to about 34 percentage 
points. Since 1947, the spread has fluctuated between 18 and 33 percentage points. 

The absence of any observable significant change in seasonality of construction employment since 1947 is particularly 
surprising because a number of factors have been working to reduce seasonality such as the following: 



— Shift in regional distribution of employment in favor of regions with less severe seasonal fluctuations. 

— Shift in the composition of construction activity in favor of less seasonal components (e.g., increasing pro- 
portion of electrical and mechanical work). 

— Trend towards a higher proportion of workers in contract construction, including professional and clerical 
workers, who are not directly engaged in building and construction operations. 

— Continuing flow of technological developments that facilitate winter building. 

— Increased capacity for planning as firms have grown larger (in terms of the value of work undertaken). 

— Diminishing importance of social and institutional practices that encourage seasonal fluctuations in employment. 
For example, the greater geog.-phic mobility of the population, which takes place year round, has reduced the 
importance of the renting season. Also, the use of special permits to overcome code restrictions that limit work 
in cold weather has increased. 

Factors, however, that tend to increase seasonality are: 

— The use of planning techniques to complete more work during favorable weather periods, rather than as a 
tool to neutralize the effects of harsh weather. 



— Increasing seasonal fluctuations in the value of contracts let. 

— Changes in institutional practices that may inhibit winter work; e.g., penalty pay provisions covering em- 
ployees who fail to receive a minimum number of hours of work each week may tend to induce con- 
tractors to suspend work for a longer period than otherwise. 

A special analysis of weather and construction activity in Chicago between 1958 and 1964 indicates that the in- 
dustry’s expectation of normal seasonal weather conditions has more influence on activity and employment than 
the actual weather conditions for a particular period of time. 



— The industry appears to anticipate bad weather and schedules less work. Yet, when unusually severe weather 
appears, the construction activity curtailed is less than would be expected. 



Hourly wage rates for construction workers are high in comparison with workers in other industries. However, while 
some workers in contract construction earn high annual incomes, average annual earnings in contract construction are 
below those of workers in many of the high-wage manufacturing industries. 
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Average hourly wage differentials between construction and production workers in some high-wage industries have 
been increasing in recent years. However, little change has occurred in the wage differentials between some craft 
occupations in contract construction and the same crafts in some other high-wage industries. 

— Average hourly earnings of construction workers in contract construction were 8 percent higher than those of 
production workers in basic steel in 1948 and 17 percent higher in 1968. Most of this increased differential 
has occurred since 1964. 

— On the other hand, comparisons of union basic hourly rates in contract construction and basic steel (national 
averages) for each of seven crafts 1948*68, indicate little change in the size of the differentials in hourly rates. 

Although some construction workers earn high annual incomes, the average annual earnings in contract construction 
are below those of workers in many of the high-wage manufacturing industries. 

— In 1964, the estimated average annual earnings (total earnings of workers employed in all four quarters of the 
year, by industry of major source of income) of wage and salary workers employed in contract construction 
were $6,945, compared with $7,814 for wage and salary workers employed in the motor vehicles and equip- 
ment industry and $8,447 for wage and salary workers employed in petroleum refining and related industries. 

— High earnings tend to be associated with year-round work. Of all workers who earned most of their income 
from general contractors in 1964, 45 percent earned less than $3,000, and 9 percent earned $9,000 or more. 

For those workers who earned most of their income in construction and were employed in all four quarters 
during the year, only 19 percent earned, less than $3,000 and 15 percent earned $9,000 or more. 

— Construction operations, in which seasonality plays an important role, tend to have a lower proportion of 
workers with high earnings. Eight percent of the workers who received most of their income from masonry 
contractors in 1964 earned $9,000 or more, compared with 19 percent of those employed by plumbing, heating 
and air-conditioning contractors. (The average hourly union wage scale for bricklayers and plumbers on July 1 , 
1964, were $4.72 and $4.70, respectively.) 1 

Crafts workers in construction generally have higher average hourly earnings than the same craft workers in main- 
tenance activities. However, wage differentials vary greatly by area. 

— The average hourly union scales of carpenters in construction were 73 percent higher than average hourly earn- 
ings of maintenance carpenters in New York City, and only 1 1 percent higher in Richmond, Va., in 1965-66. 

The basic wage differential in favor of construction workers appears to reflect in part the less favorable working con- 
ditions in the industry and their effects on the supply and demand of workers. Working conditions in construction 
include: 

— Large amounts of seasonal and intermittent employment. 

— More hazardous working conditions. 

— Greater mobility requirements. 

— Lower fringe benefits, especially of a noncompensation nature (for example, job security provis jns). 

The seasonal nature of the construction industry, together with the inherently intermittent nature of con- 
struction activity, has helped produce a labor force of which a large portion shifts frequently. 

1 Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades . July L 1964, and Trend 1907-64, BLS Bulletin 1432, February 1965, p. 9. 



Construction workers have higher industry and employer mobility than most other workers. Construction 
workers are: 

— Twice as likely to work in more than one major industry in the course of a year than workers in manu- 
facturing as a whole. 

— About one-quarter more likely to have changed industries over a 3-year period than workers in all other 
nonagricultural industries (according to data for 1957-60). 

— Most of the workers who entered contract construction from other industries over the 3-year period 1957-60 
came from manufacturing. Similarly, most of the workers who left contract construction over the same period 
moved into manufacturing employment. 

— Almost twice as likely to work for more than one employer in the course of the year. 

Construction draws substantial numbers of workers from outside the labor force when construction activity increases, 
and many construction workers move to other industries when construction jobs decline. 

— As construction employment rises on average by 700,000 to 850,000 from winter to summer, unemployment 
typically declines about by 200,000 to 300,000. The 400,000 to 650,000 net increase in the construction 
labor force is made up of workers from other industries, youth who work during school vacations, and other 
persons from outside the labor force. 

Seasonality and intermittency have been important factors limiting the annual hours of work of construction 
workers. 

A special analysis of data obtained from private heal + h, welfare, and pension funds covering workers in 13 con- 
struction occupations in Omaha, Milwaukee, Detroit, and southern California provides the following information 
on the work patterns of construction workers. The data reflect experience in areas of both severe and mild 
winter weather. However, this is not a description of the total work experience of these construction crafts- 
men since these data refer only to work done under the jurisdiction of collective bargaining agreements. 

The average annual number of hours of work reported was low for all construction occupations in all areas. 

— The majority of workers in all the individual construction occupations had fewer than 1,300 hours or work 
reported during the 12-month period. 

— The majority of workers in most of the construction occupations worked fewer than 1,200 hours in the 12- 
month period reported; operating engineers were an exception in both California and Detroit. Laborers in 
Milwaukee, on the average, had the fewest hours reported (590), while operating engineers in southern Cali- 
fornia had the most hours (1,284). However, in none of the four areas did more than 15 percent of all the 
laborers or 36 percent of all the operating engineers work more than 1,800 hours in the 12-month period 
reported. 

— “Short-hours” workers made up at least 25 percent of all the workers in each of the occupations in the four 
areas for which data were obtained, and the proportion was as high as 68 percent for some occupations in two 
areas. (For discussion purposes only, short-hour workers in this analysis arbitrarily were considered to be those 
who worked fewer than 700 hours in the 12-month period reported.) 

— Short-hours workers were a major factor in the low average number of hours of work reported. The median 
number of hours of work reported for all workers in all occupations was 998. By excluding short-hours workers 
(those working fewer than 700 hours) the median number of hours reported rose to 1,535, which was still below 
that of a full work year of 2,000 hours. 

— Workers between the ages of 30 and 44 generally have a greater likelihood for a full year’s work than younger or 
older workers. In Detroit, for example, 27 percent of the bricklayers between the ages of 30 and 44 reported 
more than 1,800 hours of work during the 12-month period. Only 1 1 percent of the bricklayers less than 30 
years old and 18 percent of those 45 years old or older reported 1 ,800 hours of work. 
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CHAPTER II. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 



While construction is one of the most important industries in the country, it exhibits characteristics that are not 
typically associated with large industry. The role of the contractor in designing his product to meet-market needs is 
unlike that of most enterpreneurs in other industries, in that it is the buyer who comes to the contractor and specifies 
what he wants produced. 

The industry is fragmented; a large number of firms operate in local markets. Only a few large firms, primarily 
in highway and heavy construction, are found operating over large geographic areas. The labor market is also local 
in nature, with a variety of distinct crafts supplying workers. Small scale production units and a locally-oriented 
labor force are significant elements of the manpower situation in construction. 

Construction supports a wide variety of raw materials, manufacturing, transportation, and distribution indus- 
tries The industry utilizes great amounts of earthmoving machinery and equipment in road and other types of 
heavy construction. Lumber and other wood products are utilized extensively, particularly in residential construc- 
tion. A wide range of metal products is used in all types of construction, as well as great quantities of a variety of 
natural products; such as stone, sand, and gravel. 

The location of construction work is constantly changing. Because the location changes, the project has a 
limited life, and employment is temporary. The relationship between employer and employee is often casual and 
a general understanding exists that employment can be terminated by either party at any time. A worker’s job 
security is usually competence in a recognized trade, not seniority or other preferential status. 

Finding a job in construction is a relatively simple matter when construction activity is high. Some projects 
usually are starting as others are finishing, and some contractors are hiring as others are laying off. Time off for the 
worker between jobs may be long or short depending upon the amount of construction in the area. Seasonal un- 
employment, however, is ever present in certain trades, even in years of high construction activity. As the rate of 
activity declines between November and March, workers are being hired for new projects at a slower rate than other 
workers are being laid off from projects approaching completion. From late fall until early spring, lost time between 
layoffs and new jobs may be considerable even when activity in an area is high. 

Workers ordinarily are hired by a foreman who selects applicants either at the job site or by contacting the office 
of union locals who represent the needed crafts. The worker is subject to being laid off at any time either perma- 
nently (as the work for which he was hired approaches completion) or temporarily, with instructions to return at a 
stated time. The workman, of course, is also free to quit his job at any time for any reason — for example, to take 
a job closer to home, a job likely to continue for several months, a job expected to provide more weekly hours of 
work, greater overtime, or better protection from weather. 

For many construction workers all work is done outdoors. For almost all trades, much work is in unfinished 
buildings or other structures. Workers may be exposed to all kinds of weather, including freezing temperatures, snow, 
hail, and sleet. Workers usually are paid on an hourly basis, with no pay for time off because of sickness or personal 
business. Lost time because of bad weather or other reasons beyond the workers’ control also means loss of pay. 

A construction worker may migrate to an area with better long-term employment prospects. For a union 
member, such a move involves transfer of membership. Like other unions, building trades unions are organized 
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